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on property and life. Thirdly, legal and political, — in the ab- 
olition of slavery, villanage, and the exclusive tyranny of any 
individual or any class. Fourthly, moral and religious, — in the 
stream of eternal life, which may and should pervade, sanc- 
tify, and .bless, every relation of life from the fount of Christian- 
ity. Therefore, again I say, — Nil desperandum." — pp. 333, 
334. 



Art. VII. — 1. The Life of Richard Bentley, D. D., Master 
of Trinity College and Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, with an Account of his Writ- 
ings, and Anecdotes of many distinguished Characters, 
during the Period in which he flourished. By James 
Henry Monk, D. D., Dean of Peterborough.* 4to. 
London. 1830. 

2. Litterarische Analecten, herausgegeben von Pried. 
August. Wolf. Th. I. Berlin, 1816. (The Article 
Richard Bentley, in the First Number of Wolf's 
Literary Analecta.) 

Richard Bentley is the greatest classical scholar ever 
produced by England. Bishop Monk calls him "the most 
celebrated scholar of modern times." Whether his name 
could be safely placed above that of Erasmus, Scaliger, and 
Hemsterhuys, not to mention any of the renowned scholars of 
the last generation, may be a question on which the learned 
of England and other countries might differ. But this we 
think may be safely said, that if Bentley, in all other things 
the same, had passed his life in the quiet of a University in 
Holland or Germany ; — if he had redeemed to those studies 
for which he was born, the time and the talents which he 
wasted in the petty squabbles of his College mastership, he 
would unquestionably have made himself, beyond all rivalry, 
the most celebrated scholar of modern times. Most of his 
works, as he boasts of several of them, were hasty effusions; 
thrown off without labor, and while his time was engrossed, 

* Dr. Monk is the present bishop of Gloucester. 
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and all the strong passions of his soul enlisted, in the contro- 
versies and litigation, which he seemed to court as his ele- 
ment. Although, at first blush, the headship of one of 
the great collegiate establishments of an English University 
might seem to be precisely the place best adapted for a scholar, 
it proved the reverse in the case of Bentley. Those efforts, 
in which his talents and acquisitions appear to greatest ad- 
vantage, were made before his elevation to the mastership 
of Trinity; and from the period of his promotion to that dis- 
tinguished station, his life was one long, uncomfortable, un- 
dignified, and profitless quarrel. Most of his publications, 
after that period, leave, in one way or another, much to 
regret, and show only what he might have done. But this 
they do show ; and with the single exception of his ill-starred 
edition of Milton, which more than any thing else has detract- 
ed from his reputation, they all bear witness to that wonderful 
sagacity, that peculiar critical tact, and rare learning, in 
which no man ever excelled, and few, very few, have ever 
equalled him. 

The work which we have named first, at the head of the 
article, is a noble monument to the fame of Bentley. Its 
author, Bishop Monk, himself a bright ornament of the Col- 
lege over which Bentley presided, has engaged in the subject 
with the interest which might be expected from such an as- 
sociation. It is no matter of surprise, that he has entered 
more fully into the detail of Bentley 's controversies with his 
College, with its visitor, and with the courts, than was neces- 
sary to satisfy the curiosity of men of letters at the present 
day, at least in foreign countries. It was perhaps not possible, 
without this detail, to do justice to the life of Bentley ; and 
the questions of academical law, and the facts relative to the 
organization and visitation of the English Colleges, contained 
in the narrative, make it well worth the perusal of all who 
seek information on these points. Bishop Monk, himself one 
of the best Greek scholars of the day, was of course the in- 
dividual properly marked out, to write the life of the most 
illustrious of the learned men of Cambridge. He has execut- 
ed the task with great diligence, ability, and candor. We 
have rarely seen a fairer book. The merits of Bentley are 
emphatically set forth, but not exaggerated ; his errors im- 
partially stated, and his works ably criticized. We scarce 
know a biographical performance, which discloses less 
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of the partisan. It is unnecessary to state, that a great 
amount of literary history and anecdote is incidentally intro- 
duced, rendering the volume an interesting repository for the 
department of philology. — If our readers derive any amuse- 
ment or instruction from the present article, they will owe it 
almost exclusively to Bishop Monk, whom we have closely 
followed, and often verbatim. 

The other work, named at the head of this article, is a 
biographical sketch. Its author, Frederic Augustus Wolf, of 
Homeric fame, is well known to our readers as one of the 
most distinguished scholars in Germany, of the last generation. 
He informs us, in the outset, that he had employed himself 
for some time in collecting materials for a life of Bentley, 
with a thorough criticism of his works. This design was 
abandoned, and the essay before us prepared from the 
materials which had been collected. Few persons were 
better able than Wolf to appreciate Bentley. Their charac- 
ters and tempers were not entirely dissimilar. Thrown into 
a similar position, Wolf was not at all indisposed, if we have 
formed a right estimate of him, to play a similar part. As 
critics, their tastes were not unlike ; though the direction of 
their studies varied, in conformity with the changed fashion 
of the day. It is a somewhat curious fact, that in one of the 
controversial publications of Bentley, a suggestion is thrown 
out, seemingly without much consideration, and afterwards 
abandoned to its fate, without any attempt to push it to its 
consequences, which goes the whole length of Wolf's famous 
hypothesis on the subject of the Iliad and Odyssey. Wolf's 
sketch of Bentley's life is certainly valuable, as embodying 
the opinions of a scholar so distinguished, on the general char- 
acter of Bentley and the merit of his several works ; but as a 
piece of biography, independently considered, it is of no great 
account. — The principal authority relied on by Wolf, for his 
facts, is the article in the Biographia Britannica, which he ap- 
pears, however, to have consulted only in the first edition. 
In Kippis's edition of that work, the article upon Bentley re- 
ceived many additions and alterations, from the pen of his 
grandson, the well known Richard Cumberland. The dili- 
gence of Bishop Monk, however, has added very many facts 
to the biography of Bentley, which had escaped the researches 
even of his partial relative. 

Richard Bentley was a native of Oulton, in the parish of 
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Rothwell, a village not far from Wakefield, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. His progenitors were of the class, "which 
has supplied every profession with many of its brightest 
ornaments, the higher description of English yeomanry." 
Their property suffered in the civil wars ; but his father, 
Thomas Bentley, was left at the Restoration in the possession 
of a small estate. On the 27th of January, 1662, Richard 
Bentley was born, and through the assistance and interposition 
of his maternal grandfather, Mr. Richard Willie, he received the 
rudiments of a good education. It is justly stated by Bishop 
Monk, as a circumstance worth recording, that " the most 
celebrated scholar of modern times " received his first classi- 
cal education from a female, having been taught the Latin 
accidence by his mother. He was first sent to a village 
school at Methley, and afterwards to the Grammar School at 
Wakefield, a seminary of considerable reputation. Of Bentley's 
school studies or school friendships nothing is recorded ; and 
it is matter only of inference, that he received a principal part 
of his preparation for the University from Mr. John Basker- 
ville, the master of the Wakefield School from 1672 to 1681. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that two persons, who filled 
the chair of Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford and 
Cambridge, contemporaneously, were both educated at this 
school. John Potter, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
filled that office at Oxford, when Bentley was chosen to the 
same place at Cambridge. — At the age of fourteen, his father 
having deceased, Richard Bentley was sent by his grand- 
father to the University of Cambridge, where, in May 1676, he 
was admitted a subsizar of St. John's College. Bishop Monk 
mentions the singular fact, that the University was at this 
time crowded with students, to a degree of which there has 
since been hardly any example. No particulars are recorded 
of the progress of his studies, but it is inferred from a passage 
in his Dissertation on the Metres of Terence, that he had 
come to some of the results, which authorize him to claim to 
be a discoverer in Metrical science, at this early stage of his 
career. — Sir Isaac Newton was Lucasian Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Cambridge, while Bentley was an undergraduate. 
A friendship which ripened into intimacy commenced at this 
period, between these two eminent men ; and, though their 
paths were wholly different, the lectures of Bentley on the 
Boyle foundation show, that he had given no small attention 
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to the scientific speculations of Newton. He continued 
through life his intimate associate, and rendered very impor- 
tant aid, in the publication of the works of the great philoso- 
pher. 

Among the contemporaries of Bentley at the University 
were Dr. Samuel Garth, the author of the Dispensary, John 
Dennis, the famous critic and dunce, and William Wotton, the 
antagonist of Sir William Temple, in the controversy relative 
to ancient and modern learning, to which we shall have occa- 
sion, in the progress of this article, to revert. Wotton is 
mentioned by Bishop Monk as the best authenticated instance 
of a youthful prodigy, of which there is any account. It is 
certified, on the testimony of many persons of sense and 
learning, that at six years of age, he was able to read and 
translate Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, to which at seven he 
added some knowledge of the Arabic and Syriac. On his ad- 
mission to Catherine Hall, one of the Colleges at Cambridge, 
in his tenth year, the Master of the College, Dr. Eachard, 
recorded, " Gulielmus Wotton, infra decern annos, nee Ham- 
mondo nee Grotio secundus." His surprising proficiency, 
while an undergraduate, is testified by some of the best 
scholars of the day. When he proceeded bachelor of arts, he 
knew twelve languages ; and, as there was no precedent for 
granting that degree to a boy of thirteen, Dr. Gower, one of 
the Caput, thought fit to put upon record a notice of his pro- 
ficiency in every species of literature, as a justification of the 
University. Bishop Monk observes, that Wotton maintained 
in after life a reputation much higher than is generally the 
case, with persons famed for precocious intellect in childhood. 
It is, perhaps, not invidious to add, however, that in this 
respect he is immeasurably below Grotius, to whom at the 
age of ten, he appears to have been compared by the head of 
the College, where he received his education. 

After the usual course of studies, Bentley took his bachelor's 
degree ; and appears to have been entitled to the third place 
in the list of honors for his class. He was prevented from 
becoming a fellow, by a regulation then existing, which pro- 
hibited two fellowships to one county. He probably con- 
tinued to reside at Cambridge, in the pursuit of his studies, 
and supported by his grandfather. At the age of twenty, he 
was appointed head master of the Grammar School at Spald- 
ing in Lincolnshire, a place in the gift of St. John's College. 
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This appointment, conferred on so young a man, implies, in 
the opinion of his biographer, not merely distinguished 
scholarship, but a character for steadiness and discretion. 
He had scarcely filled this situation a year, when he was 
invited by the celebrated Stillingfleet, then Dean of St. Paul's, 
to become the domestic tutor of his son. This situation 
transplanted Bentley, at the age of twenty-one, from a country 
school to the metropolis ; to the free use of one of the best 
private libraries in the world ; to the enjoyment of the society 
of some of the most distinguished men in church and state, 
who visited his patron, as well as of the daily intercourse of 
Dr. Stillingfleet, a person of great learning and the most 
amiable temper. 

Bentley took the degree of master of arts in course, and 
from that time, for some years, had no connexion with his 
University. He passed his time mostly with the family of 
Dr. Stillingfleet in London. This was the most tranquil and 
happy period of his life. It was no doubt, at this period, 
that he made his greatest acquisitions, and laid the foundations 
of his fame. He might perhaps, with as much justice as Dr. 
Johnson, have exclaimed, How melancholy it is to reflect how 
little is learned in after life. He appears at this period to 
have made a systematic study of theology, and in a tract writ- 
ten by himself, when nearly at the age of threescore, he 
records, with singular satisfaction, his laborious method of 
acquiring Hebrew. "He wrote," he tells us, "before he 
was twenty-four years of age, a sort of Hexapla ; a thick 
volume in quarto, in the first column of which he inserted 
every word in the Hebrew Bible alphabetically ; and in five 
other columns, all the various interpretations of those words in 
the Chaldee, Syriac, Vulgate Latin, Septuagint, and Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, that occur in the whole Bible. 
This he made for his own use, to know the Hebrew, not from 
the late Rabbins, but from the ancient versions ; when, bating 
Arabic, Persic, and Ethiopic, he read over the whole Poly- 
glot." At the same time, he mentions having written another 
volume in quarto of various readings and emendations of the 
Hebrew text, drawn out of the ancient versions ; " which, 
though done in these green years, would make a second part 
of the famous Capellus's Critica Sacra." It can scarcely, 
however, be doubted, that Bentley's principal studies were in 
philology, a branch of learning in which, for want of the 
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critical aids that have since been so abundantly provided, it 
was vastly more difficult, a century and a half ago, than at the 
present day, to make a satisfactory progress. Bentley, in one 
of his controversial works, admits that his memory was none 
of the best, a statement, we must own, scarcely reconcilable 
with his inexhaustible erudition. He early formed the habit of 
noting, in the margin of the books he read, the suggestions 
and conjectures which occurred to him, during their perusal ; 
and was also accustomed to prepare for himself indexes of the 
authors quoted by the principal scholiasts, by Eustathius, 
and other ancient commentators, like those afterwards publish- 
ed by Fabricius, in the Bibliotheca Grceca, which are the 
joint production of several hands. 

Shortly after the accession of King William, Dr. Stilling- 
fleet was made Bishop of Worcester, and about the same time, 
1689, his son was sent to Wadham College, in the University 
of Oxford. Bentley accompanied him as his private tutor, and 
was soon admitted master of arts ad eundem, of that College. 
Richard Cumberland states, that young Stillingfleet was sent 
to Oxford rather than Cambridge, which was his father's Uni- 
versity, at the instance of Bentley, who wished to make him- 
self acquainted with the treasures of the Bodleian library. 
Here he commenced his labors by collating three manu- 
scripts of Hephsestion, writing in the margin of his copy his 
own annotations on this author. Of these collations and anno- 
tations Professor Gaisford has made use, in his valuable edition 
of Hepha;stion. The following year, Bentley was ordained a 
deacon, and shortly after received an appointment as chap- 
lain to his patron the Bishop of Worcester. 

It appears from his epistle to Dr. Mill, which will be 
presently mentioned, that Bentley had formed the plan of a 
complete collection of the fragments of the Greek poets. In 
this work he made some progress ; but was induced to abandon 
it as an undertaking, of which the labor would exceed the 
value and interest. By some of his learned friends, who 
knew the attention he had given to the Greek lexicographers, 
he was advised to undertake the gigantic work of publishing 
their remains. The project contemplated an edition of 
Hesychius, Suidas, and the Etymologicum Magnum, to be 
printed in parallel columns on the same page, in the manner 
of Walton's Polyglot. These, it was supposed, would fill 
three folio volumes, and that Julius Pollux, who could not be 
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reduced to alphabetical order, with Erotianus, Phrynicus, and 
the minor glossaries, with an appendix from manuscripts, would 
make a fourth. The different character of the works proposed 
to be included in the parallel columns led, on farther considera- 
tion, to its abandonment. Hesychius remained, however, a 
favorite study with Bentley. He first discovered the two 
principal sources of the corruptions of this author, which had 
made him comparatively useless, viz. the practice of transcri- 
bers in incorporating into the text words found by them in the 
margin of the manuscripts which they copied, and the neglect 
of alphabetical order. By attending to these and other points, 
he had early made five thousand corrections in the text of 
Hesychius. If our space holds out, we shall present a beauti- 
ful specimen of one of these corrections, in the progress of 
this article. 

While Bentley was thus employed, his attention was acci- 
dentally turned to the subject, which, in the words of Bishop 
Monk, " actually established his unrivalled fame as a Greek 
critic." Among the manuscripts in the Bodleian was the only 
copy known to be extant of a Greek historical work, compil- 
ed in the ninth century, by Johannes Malela Antiochenus. 
The first and last leaves of this chronicle, which may be sup- 
posed to have contained the name of the author, being lost, it 
was known to be the work of Malelas only by a passage 
being discovered in it, which is quoted in another ancient 
work as from Johannes Malela. It is one of the numerous 
chronicles, drawn up by Christian writers, of events from Adam 
to their own time, the real value of which consists in their 
being taken from older writings, which have perished, and 
from their being the sources, from which Suidas and other 
lexicographers drew their information on chronology and his- 
tory. This work had been consulted in manuscript by Usher, 
Selden, Pearson, Lloyd, and other learned Englishmen, but 
several attempts to effect its publication had proved abortive. 
At length, the curators of the Sheldon press, at Oxford, com- 
mitted the chronicle to the press in 1690, with the notes and 
Latin translation of Chilmead, who had proposed an edition of 
it forty years before. The care of the publication was com- 
mitted to Dr. Mill, well known afterwards as the editor of the 
New Testament ; and Dr. Hody (at that time a tutor of 
Wadham College, afterwards professor of Greek, and a col- 
league of Bentley in the chaplaincy to the Bishop of Worces- 

vol. xliii. — no. 93. 59 
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ter,) was employed to write the prolegomena. While the 
work was in the press, but before it was printed, Bentley ex- 
pressed to Dr. Mill some curiosity on the subject of the 
chronicle. Mill promised him a sight of the sheets, on con- 
dition of being furnished by Bentley with his comments, to be 
published as an appendix. Bentley complied with the condi- 
tion ; of which he soon repented, in consequence of the intoler- 
able dulness of the author. Mill, however, held him to his 
agreement, as well with an eye to the interest of the publica- 
tion, as believing that it would afford his young friend an 
opportunity of making an advantageous display of his erudition. 
As Bentley was about removing with Bishop Stillingfleet's 
family to London, he transcribed and carried with him those 
portions of Malelas, on which he proposed to comment. 
These were principally citations from the Greek poets, which 
Malelas, or his transcribers, had turned into prose, or allusions 
to the poets, particularly the Attic dramatists, which Bentley 
restores with the marvellous metrical tact, which is one of the 
chief characteristics of his scholarship. In his commentary 
upon these extracts, he displays a wide extent of reading, not 
only in the classical authors, but in the literature of later ages. 
In the elegant ribaldry, which Pope showered upon the head 
of Bentley, he represents him as saying of the poets whom 
he edited ; 

" Write what they will in verse, their toil is vain ; 
Critics like us will make it prose again." 

It is a curious illustration of the fairness of Pope's satire on 
Bentley, that he laid the foundation of his critical fame, in this 
first effort of his pen, by restoring to verse the citations from 
the Greek dramatists, which the chronicler had corrupted into 
prose ; — a work which Pope was as little able to perform for a 
single line of an Attic dramatist, as Bentley to write the " Dun- 
ciad." But Pope unfortunately, as we shall see hereafter, had 
too good an apology for his sarcasm. This work of Bentley 's 
was thrown into the form of a letter to Dr. Mill in Latin, and 
published as an appendix to the forthcoming edition. Its ap- 
pearance produced a sensation in the learned world. The 
various and accurate learning and astonishing sagacity display- 
ed by Bentley, the originality of his style, the boldness of his 
opinions, and his conscious reliance upon an unfailing erudi- 
tion, marked him out as a scholar, to be ranked with the most 
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distinguished of other days. His pretensions to the highest 
rank of scholarship, were by common consent instantly recog- 
nised. The learned of the continent of Europe were partic- 
ularly enthusiastic in his praise. Grsevius and Spanheim, 
at that time the dictators of the republic of letters, lavished 
on him all the flowers of classical panegyric. " Such," says 
Bishop Monk, " was the production, which established the 
fame of Bentley, at the age of twenty-nine, in the highest 
rank of literary eminence ; and from that moment the eyes of 
every scholar in Europe were fixed upon his operations. 
Great as is the number of persons, who have since appeared 
with success in this department, it would not be easy to name 
a critical essay, which for accuracy, ingenuity, and original 
learning can take place of the appendix to Malelas." 

After the publication of this essay, Bentley gave himself up 
for a while exclusively to theological studies. The general 
voice, however, of his learned friends called upon him not to 
abandon the philological pursuits, in which he had already so 
greatly distinguished himself, and he soon projected editions 
of Philostratus, Hesychius, and Manilius. The last appears 
to have been a favorite author with Bentley, and he made 
considerable preparation for the edition ; but his attention was 
soon called away in a different direction. In the year 1691, 
the honorable Robert Boyle, a person justly entitled to that 
epithet for his scientific and moral worth, founded by will his 
lectureship against infidelity, appropriating to that object an 
income of fifty pounds per annum. The trustees, four per- 
sons of great eminence, immediately appointed Bentley first 
lecturer. Bishop Monk justly observes, that " we can 
scarcely conceive a greater compliment to the merits of a 
young man only in deacon's orders, than the selection of him 
from the whole clerical profession, to be the first champion in 
such a cause, and that, too, upon an institution, to which the 
celebrity of the founder was of itself sufficient to draw the 
eyes of the public. He mentions this distinction at different 
periods of his life, in such terms as to show, that he consider- 
ed it the greatest of the honors with which he had ever been 
invested." 

In the discharge of the honorable trust, Bentley surpassed 
expectation. The lectures were principally devoted to the 
demonstration of the folly of Atheism in reply to Hobbes, 
and they appear to have been the first popular work, in which 
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the philosophy of Newton was laid open and applied to a 
moral purpose. Before publishing his lectures, he took the 
precaution to consult Newton on the subject, that he might be 
sure he had rightly comprehended the reasoning of the great 
philosopher. This application drew forth four letters from 
Newton, which were published by Cumberland in 1756. In 
one of these, he expresses the following memorable senti- 
ment ; " When I wrote my treatise about our system, I had 
an eye upon such principles as might work with considering 
men for the belief of a Deity ; and nothing can rejoice me 
more than to find it useful for that purpose. But if I have 
done the public any service this way, it is due to nothing but 
industry and patient thought." Among all the distinguished 
performances, which the Boylean lecture has produced, Bent- 
ley's is admitted not to have been surpassed. He was shortly 
after advanced to the rank of prebendary in the diocese of 
Worcester, and thus secured in an honorable independence. 

Without attempting to follow Bishop Monk in the detail of 
all the learned labors of Bentley, we may observe that in 
1693 he was appointed librarian to the King, a circumstance 
which incidentally involved him in a controversy, in connex- 
ion with which his name is still more frequently repeated than 
any other, viz. that of Bentley and Boyle. A few years be- 
fore this period, the notion of the superiority of the moderns 
over the ancients had been broached in France by Fonte- 
nelle, Perrault, and other savans of that country, and spreading 
to England, the dispute on this subject had attracted the notice 
of Sir William Temple, a retired statesman of eminent char- 
acter, and the most accomplished writer of the English lan- 
guage of his age. Sir William, not content with refuting the 
paradoxes of the French writers, rushed to the opposite ex- 
treme, claiming for the ancients an unqualified superiority in 
every department of learning. His work, though in every 
respect an inferior performance, except as a piece of English 
composition, was received with general favor. It was translat- 
ed into French, applauded by Boileau and Racine, and brought 
Perrault to a recantation of his heresy. In this state of things, 
William Wotton, whom we have already mentioned, the friend 
of Bentley from his college years, engaged in the discussion, 
and in his " Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning " 
triumphantly replied to Sir William Temple. 

Among other arguments to prove the degeneracy of the 
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moderns, Sir William had asserted, "that the oldest books 
extant were still the best of their kind," and adduced as in- 
stances, what he believed to be the most ancient prose books 
written by profane authors, the Fables of iEsop and the Epis- 
tles of Phalaris. He advanced this preposterous judgment, 
in the most emphatic and eloquent terms, and drew from in- 
ternal evidence a confirmation of his opinion. While Wotton 
was employed upon his reply, Bentley in a casual conversa- 
tion with him, told him, that the two works, which Sir Wil- 
liam had pronounced the oldest and the best in the world, 
were neither old nor good ; that he could prove the present 
collection of iEsopian Fables, not to be iEsop's ; and that 
the Epistles, upon which such extravagant praises were heap- 
ed, were not the production of Phalaris, but an impudent and 
clumsy forgery of later times. Wotton engaged Bentley to 
reduce to writing the arguments in favor of this opinion, to be 
published as an appendix to his book ; but, being prevented 
by other engagements, and habitually disposed to procrastina- 
tion, he did not fulfil his promise at this time, and Wotton 's 
work appeared without the intended appendix. 

The extravagant panegyric pronounced by Sir William 
Temple on the Epistles of Phalaris, a work then in few hands, 
created a strong desire for a new edition. Dr. Aldrich was 
at this time dean of Christ Church, at Oxford, and it was, it 
seems, his practice to encourage a few of the best scholars of 
his college each year, to publish an edition of some classical 
author, of which, on the first of January, the dean presented a 
copy to every young man of his college, as a new year's gift. 
The book thus selected for publication at this time, was the 
Epistles of Phalaris ; and Charles Boyle, a brother to the Earl 
of Orrery, was selected as the editor. He was a young man 
of handsome talents, respectable attainments, amiable disposi- 
tion, and a general favorite in his college. In the course of 
preparation for his edition, he was desirous of obtaining a 
collation of a manuscript of his author, in the Royal Library 
at London. In consequence of the negligence and the misre- 
presentations of the bookseller, whom he employed as agent 
to obtain this collation, Mr. Boyle thought he had been un- 
handsomely treated by Bentley, the librarian, in whose conduct 
there had, in reality, been nothing to complain of. The sup- 
posed offence was aggravated by Bentley's having dropped 
the remark to the bookseller, pending the negotiations for the 
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collation, — that " he need not be afraid of undertaking it, 
since the great names of those who recommended it would 
ensure its sale, but that the book was a spurious one and un- 
worthy a new edition." This remark was reported to Boyle 
by his bookseller, and, coupled with the imagined obstacles 
thrown in the way of the collation, was taken in very ill part. 
Accordingly, when the edition of Phalaris came out, the Pre- 
face was found to contain the following passage, " Epistolas 
collatas etiam curavi usque ad epist. 40, cum msto in Biblio- 
theca regia, cujus copiarn ulteriorem bibliothecarius pro sin- 
gulari sua humanitate negavit." As soon as this offensive 
passage met his eye, Bentley courteously wrote to Boyle, 
explaining the transaction relative to the collation, and assuring 
him that no unkindness had been practised or intended. 

This pacific overture was unwisely rejected by the youthful 
nobleman ; but no steps were taken by Bentley, at the 
time, to redress himself for the affront contained in the Pre- 
face. Not long after this occurrence, he was appointed a 
chaplain in ordinary to the King and elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. It may be mentioned as a fact, illustrating 
the condition of the mechanical arts in England, at this 
period, that Bentley, being commissioned by the University at 
Cambridge to provide the University press with a new print- 
ing apparatus, felt it necessary to order the types from Hol- 
land. The beautiful Greek type of Kuster's Suidas, Tay- 
lor's Demosthenes, and other Greek authors printed at Cam- 
bridge about this time, was imported from that country. In 
the year 1696, he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 
course at Cambridge, with distinguished honor. The same 
year he sent to Graevius, at Utrecht, his collection of the frag- 
ments of Callimachus., gathered to the number of over four 
hundred, from the whole range of Greek Literature, and of 
which Valckenaer, a judge entirely competent, says " qua ni- 
hil in hoc genere prcestantius prodiit, aut magis elaboratum." 

But the time was now come, when he was unavoidably 
drawn into his controversy with Boyle, the introductory steps 
to which we have already related. A second edition of 
Wotton's" Reflections "was called for, and Bentley was urged 
by his friend to redeem the pledge, that he would prove the 
present collection of the Fables of iEsop, and the Epistles of 
Phalaris, to be spurious works. Bentley sought to excuse 
himself, on the very ground that he could not take up the 
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subject without repelling the calumny contained in the Preface 
of Boyle, with whom he desired no controversy. Wotton 
did not admit the validity of this excuse, and accordingly 
Bentley furnished, as an appendix to his work, his disserta- 
tion on the Epistles of Phalaris, the Fables of iEsop, and the 
Epistles ascribed to Euripides, Themistocles, and others. 
This essay was afterwards eclipsed by his enlarged edition, 
and was a somewhat hasty production ; but it is, at the same 
time, a work of consummate erudition, ingenuity, and power, 
and cannot be read without pleasure, even by a person 
unversed in classical learning, who has a relish for logical argu- 
ment, sagacious distinction, or happy illustration. From the 
chronology, language, contents, and late appearance of 
the Epistles of Phalaris, (they are quoted by no author 
before the tenth century,) he demonstrates their spuriousness 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Having effected this, he 
relates the circumstances relative to the collation of the 
manuscript, and winds off with the following defiance ; — 
" Let this serve as a short specimen of their care and skill 
in using of manuscripts. I have many more instances ready 
at hand, but their humanity, I hope, will pardon me, if I 
don't produce them now, nor now proceed, as I once thought, 
to weed all their book for them. My time does not lie upon 
my hands ; and this tract must be only a short appendix to 
the book of my friend. But it's likely hereafter, if in their 
way of speaking, they mightily exhort me to it, I may be at 
their service ; if not in this, yet in another language ; to carry 
the fame and glory of our editors, whither such editions as 
theirs seldom go, to foreign Universities." 

This lofty tone and comprehensive defiance gave a sting to 
the work of Bentley, which exasperated the scholars at 
Christ Church. Mr. Boyle had left the University and 
engaged in public life ; but an answer was determined on, to 
appear in his name, but principally prepared by Atterbury, 
Smalridge, Freind and others, all persons subsequently of high 
note. The plan of the confederacy was simple. It was to 
cavil at the irrefutable arguments of Bentley, and lay out their 
strength in a personal attack, — to hold up every point in his 
character to ridicule and odium, — to dispute his honesty and 
veracity as well as his learning ; and by representing him as 
a model of pedantry, conceit, and ill manners, to drive him 
for ever from the literary stage. How painful to reflect, that 
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the first scholars of Oxford, in a wish to wreak their vengeance 
in a literary quarrel on a man like Bentley, should descend to 
the base arts of the venal and profligate political hack, who 
vilifies the character of the man whom he would destroy, 
regardless alike of decency and truth. 

Sir William Temple, of course, was not of the number who 
could look with indifference on the Dissertation of Bentley. 
It demonstrated the spuriousness and worthlessness of a pro- 
duction, which he had pronounced the oldest prose work in 
profane literature, and then adduced, as proving in itself, by its 
unrivalled excellence, the superiority of the writings of anti- 
quity. He made a feeble attempt at reply, which did not 
however appear till after his death, and then had better been 
suppressed. Swift was living at this time in the family of 
Sir William at Moor Park, and sympathizing with the griefs 
of his patron, added a section or two to the Tale of the Tub, 
(the first part of which had been already prepared,) for the 
especial purpose of ridiculing Bentley and Wotton, and 
soothing the feelings of Sir William, by showing that the men, 
who had refuted his arguments and exposed his ignorance, 
were dunces. Precious consolation ! The " Tale of the Tub, " 
however, was not published for some years. At this time, 
and while the storm against him was brewing, Bentley formed 
a club in London, which met once or twice a week at the 
rooms which he occupied as librarian in the royal palace. 
The club consisted of Sir Christopher Wren, Evelyn (author 
of the Silva), Sir Isaac Newton, John Locke, and Bentley. 
What names, what men ! 

At length the long threatened reply, usually called " Boyle 
against Bentley," appeared ; and, not greatly to the credit of 
the age, it was generally deemed a triumphant answer. It is 
now universally conceded, that on every point, not merely of 
the main argument but of the illustrations, Bentley was in the 
right, and Boyle, or rather the association that carried on the 
war under his name, and not much, at it seems, to his satisfac- 
tion, were in the wrong ; and that the injurious tales raked up 
against Bentley, on points of probity, manners, and temper, 
were purely imaginary or grossly exaggerated ; and (as the 
rejoinder of Bentley sufficiently showed) that his adversaries 
in their defence plunged from one depth of ignorance to 
another. All this is now conceded, and yet the book bad a 
prodigious run, and enjoyed its little hour of triumph. The 
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Christ Church men were delighted, — the enemies of Bentley 
rejoiced over his supposed ruin, — and even his friends hung 
their heads. Sir William Temple passed the highest en- 
comiums on the book, though he could not himself stoop to 
notice such " a mean, dull, unmannerly pedant " as Bentley. 
Keill, the natural philosopher, of Baliol College, went out of 
his way, to pick a flaw or two in Bentley's lectures against 
Atheism. Milner, a schoolmaster at Leeds, launched his 
little cock-boat upon the ruffled sea. Garth, who was Bent- 
ley's contemporary at Cambridge, and a relation of the 
Boyles, author of a poem which no mortal for the last 
eighty years has looked into, erected a monument to his own 
sagacity, in the only two lines of the " Dispensary " ever 
cited, — 

" So diamonds take a lustre from their foil, 
And to a Bentley 'tis we owe a Boyle." 

Dean Aldrich had the credit of taking part in a lampoon at 
Oxford, entitled Poeticum Duplex ; and, at Cambridge, some 
wag prepared a caricature, (the best thing, by the way, that 
was produced by Bentley's opponents,) in which Phalaris 
was represented, forcing the unfortunate critic into his brazen 
bull, with the exclamation beneath, " I had rather be roasted 
than Boyled." Rymer, the collector of the " Fcedera," who 
passed for a great critic in those days, came out with a 
kind of a Review, in which he abused both parties, a piece 
of temerity, which awoke the ire of the Boyleans, and drew 
forth a reply alternately belaboring Bentley and Rymer. The 
only thing written against Bentley, on this occasion, which 
has survived, is Swift's "Battle of the Books," in which he 
pursues the vein opened in the " Tale of the Tub." It was 
composed with the same design of soothing Sir William 
Temple's mortification ; and for those who can follow wit un- 
daunted into the depths of ribaldry, and join with glee in laugh- 
ing truth out of countenance, the " Battle of the Books " will 
continue to be a treat. The objects of Swift's satire on this 
occasion, Bentley and Wotton, might console themselves by 
the reflection, that they shared the lash in company with 
Dryden, who in this work, as in the " Tale of the Tub," comes 
in for a portion of Swift's spleen. Dryden was distantly re- 
lated to Swift, and gave him mortal offence, by saying, when 
Swift had shown him some juvenile poems, " Cousin Swift, 
you will never make a poet." But the " Tale of the Tub" and 
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the " Battle of the Books," though written at this period, cir- 
culated only in manuscript for some years. 

Bentley did not break his heart for any or all of them. 
Bishop Smalbroke met him at the time, and telling him not 
to be discouraged at the run made upon him, Bentley replied, 
" Indeed I am in no pain about the matter ; for it is a maxim 
with me, that no man was ever written out of reputation, but 
by himself." Evelyn was the only one of his friends, who 
seems to have stood by him unshaken ; and to him he declar- 
ed, that he would soon be ready with an answer, so full " both 
in points of learning and points of fact, that they themselves 
would be ashamed." 

At length it came, the following year (1699) in the form 
of an enlarged edition of his Dissertation on Phalaris. Each 
paragraph of the original essay was reprinted in large type, 
and followed by an ample commentary, in which every thing 
asserted by his opponents was more than refuted, — their new 
crop of blunders rooted up, — and the original argument brought 
to the certainty of a mathematical demonstration. The intro- 
duction contained an answer to the personal charges, and 
the whole was executed with as much address, enforced with 
as much sarcasm, and adorned with as many of the manly 
graces of style, as the more elegant production of the Boyleans. 
The appearance of this volume is justly stated, by Bishop 
Monk, to form an epoch in literary history. Its contro- 
versial power is its least merit ; for it embodies a fund of 
information on almost every branch of ancient learning, which 
may be sought in vain in any other volume ; and a vein of 
real humor runs through the whole. Some paltry attempts 
were made by the Boyleans to keep up the controversy. 
Tyrwhit regrets, that Bentley did not retouch his Dissertation 
on the iEsopic Fables, as he did that on Phalaris ; but nobly adds, 
" Sedille, adversarios dissertatione secunda Phalaridea, velut 
fulmine, prostravisse contentus, a pugna impari indignabundus 
recessit." It is a little remarkable that not one of his 
adversaries ever appeared as a critic again. It is another 
singular circumstance of this controversy, that it was carried 
on in the English language, — a great disadvantage to Bentley. 
He wrote, it is true, the English language as well as his op- 
ponents ; but in Latin he would have greatly excelled 
them ; and, by confining the discussion to that tongue, he 
would have deprived them of the aid of the laughers and 
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small vernacular wits, and brought the cause at once into the 
forum of the learned. As the case was, this masterpiece of 
learning, argument, and wit remained unknown to the con- 
tinental literati for nearly eighty years, when a translation 
was published by Lennep. 

Bentley soon received a distinguished testimonial of the 
repute in which he was held, at the close of this triumphant 
conflict. The mastership of Trinity College, the leading 
society at Cambridge, became vacant, and Bentley, the 
alumnus of another College, was appointed to fill it. This 
splendid reward, however, proved the destruction of his peace, 
and the great impediment to the progress of his fame. Hence- 
forward our interest in his career is greatly impaired. We 
behold him plunging with Herculean strength into the politics 
of a College, and wasting the powers, which might have 
thrown light into the darkest nooks of antiquity, on wretched 
struggles with fellows, visitors, and courts of justice. The 
repairs of the master's lodge, the fees of graduation, the 
tracasseries of the combination-room, absorbed his time and 
irritated his passions. Henceforth, his studies were pursued 
at snatches, and his critical works thrown off currente calamo, 
and for the most part at unpromising junctures of his affairs, 
to produce, as it would seem, an impression in his favor. 
From this time forward, — the better half of his life, — it may 
be perhaps safely said, that he did himself full justice on no 
one occasion. 

For this reason, and proposing for the most part a sketch 
only of the literary life of Bentley, we shall follow the guidance 
of Bishop Monk's book less closely, than we have hitherto 
done. His accurate and candid detail of Bentley's College 
and University squabbles has less interest in this country than 
in England ; although, for the curious in these matters, — 
especially for those who would like to obtain accurate infor- 
mation relative to the interior of Academic life in England, 
— the condition of Fellows, and the law of visitation, we 
know not a volume more instructive. But the space we have 
already given to what we deem the most brilliant part of 
Bentley's career, will compel us to condense the residue of 
our article. 

Shortly after his appointment to the mastership of Trinity, 
Bentley established himself in a very happy matrimonial 
union with Joanna, daughter of Sir John Bernard, a lady of 
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excellent character and powerful family connexion. Whiston 
preserves an anecdote, the authenticity of which is well ques- 
tioned by Bishop Monk, that, during the period of courtship, 
Bentley had nearly forfeited her confidence, by expressing 
some doubts of the authority of the Book of Daniel. 

Not long after his removal to Cambridge, Bentley propos- 
ed an edition of Horace. The care and controversies of his 
new office occasioned some delay, but the text appeared in 
1704. This was the beginning of his ill-judged efforts. 
Bentley's forte was much more in the Grecian than the Ro- 
man philology. In the pride of conscious ingenuity, he 
ventured upon numerous alterations of the Horatian text, 
disturbing passages which were familiar to the learned world. 
Reserving his annotations for a period of greater leisure, 
which was long in coming, he sent out this amended text 
unexplained to the world ; an experiment of gratuitous rash- 
ness, of which he had ample time afterwards to repent. We 
shall revert to this subject presently. About the same time, 
he bestowed great encouragement on Kuster's Suidas and 
Aristophanes ; and at the request of the youthful Hemsterhuis, 
then but eighteen years of age, he contributed a learned 
epistle on the criticism of Julius Pollux, of which Hemster- 
huis had published an edition. His remarks principally 
related to the comic fragments in the tenth book, and dis- 
played all the richness of Bentley's metrical learning and 
sagacity. Hemsterhuis, our readers are aware, lived to be 
himself, in extent of learning and nicety of judgment, the 
Bentley of his own generation. The account of the recep- 
tion of this letter, as Hemsterhuis was himself accustomed to 
relate it, is exquisitely told in the Elogium of Ruhnken. 
For the honor of the two great men whom it concerns, we 
make the following quotation. Bentley's letter was written 
after the publication of the edition of Julius Pollux. "Its 
editor, Hemsterhuis, — (for who at the age of eighteen un- 
dervalues himself?) — was well content with his work. In 
a short time he received a letter from Bentley, the British 
Aristarchus, in which the labor bestowed upon the edition by 
Hemsterhuis was highly commended, and at the same time 
Bentley's emendations were given of the citations made by 
Pollux from the comic authors. In restoring these passages 
Hemsterhuis himself had spared no pains, justly deeming it 
the most important part of his editorial duty. But, on the 
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perusal of Bentley's emendations, he perceived his own labor 
to have been in vain, and that Bentley had accomplished the 
task with almost superhuman sagacity. And what do you 
suppose were the feelings of Hemsterhuis under these cir- 
cumstances ? He was so disturbed, so dissatisfied with him- 
self, that he resolved to abandon the study of Greek for ever ; 
nor did he, for two months, dare to touch a Greek author. 
If this had happened to any other man, with what art he 
would have concealed it ; — what pains and care he would 
have taken, that the knowledge of it should not get abroad. 
But he, oh, exquisite art, was accustomed to relate it to his 
scholars, — to introduce it frequently in conversation! I 
know not what others may think ; but I confess that Hem- 
sterhuis never seemed greater to me than in making this 
confession." * 

Although the intercourse of Bentley with his collegiate as- 
sociates was of a dictatorial character, and his administration 
of the college affairs conducted in a highly offensive manner, 
it must be admitted that he did much, not merely to adorn 
the exterior of the institution by enlarging and beautifying the 
public edifices, but rendered the most important services to it 
as a place of education and seat of science. The Universi- 
ty press was put into a state of high efficiency ; a professor- 
ship of astronomy, and a school of natural philosophy, founded ; 
great pains taken to make Trinity College a resort of men 
of learning ; a chemical laboratory provided, and the interior of 
the chapel repaired and ornamented, at an expense of six 
thousand pounds, mainly in consequence of the energy and 
influence of the master. These expensive necessaries greatly 
embarrassed the funds of the institution, and distressed the 
fellows ; and their pecuniary sacrifices were rendered doubly 
galling by the arrogance with which they were enforced on 
the part of the master. The College, however, was greatly 
benefited. As a relaxation from these cares, he prepared 
an appendix of near a hundred pages to Daveis's edition of 
the Tusculans of Cicero, a tract, in the judgment of Bishop 
Monk, " far surpassing all preceding commentaries, and claim- 
ing a high rank among the works of Bentley himself." In 
1709, he effected an object, which he had greatly at heart, 
in inducing Sir Isaac Newton to undertake a second and 
corrected edition of his Principia. 

* Wolf's Analekten, p. 21. 
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From this period (1709) the troubles of Bentley with his 
fellows assume a more serious character, and the Bishop of 
Ely was appealed to, as visitor of the college ; but, for the 
reasons already stated, we cannot enter into the detail of this 
controversy. He found leisure, however, in the heat of these 
contests, to write his strictures on Le Clerc 's edition of the 
fragments of Menander and Philemon. This was done under 
the signature of Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, and sent to Peter 
Burman, at Utrecht, to be published. Le Clerc was handled 
in this diatribe with unsparing severity, and shown to be to- 
tally incompetent for the task he had undertaken. 

Bishop Monk suggests, that Bentley might have found a 
provocation in the tone, in which Le Clerc, in his Bibliotheque 
Choisie, had spoken of the Notes to the Tusculans ; and a 
stronger motive perhaps existed in a project, which is said to 
have been entertained by Lord Halifax, of bringing Le Clerc 
to Great Britain and providing an establishment for him. 
Bentley's own place of royal librarian was spoken of, for this 
object ; and his pride, perhaps, was piqued to show the defi- 
cient scholarship of a person proposed to supersede himself. 
Nobody was better qualified than Bentley to criticize an edi- 
tion of the fragments of the Attic Comedy, and after a petite 
guerre of some friendly continental philologians, and a feeble 
attempt to sustain himself, the work of Le Clerc sunk under 
the ponderous mace of the British Aristarchus. Jacob Gron- 
ovius and De Pauw endeavoured to come to the rescue, but 
without drawing any other reply from Bentley than a con- 
temptuous allusion to them in a note to his Horace, in which 
he tells them, that a blow from his scourge is not cheap 
enough for their shoulders. 

In the latter part of 1710, Joshua Barnes, professor of 
Greek at Cambridge, gave to the world his edition of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. Barnes was a man of learning of what was 
deemed the Old School at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century ; but vain, irritable, and impatient at the suggestion of 
improvements beyond his own standard. Bentley had treated 
him with kindness and even tenderness ; but the testy veteran 
could not bear the clatter which Bentley's metrical skill, intu- 
itive sagacity, and endless learning kept up among the lumber 
of his antiquated studies. Barnes could get no bookseller to 
undertake the expensive publication of his Homer, and was 
reduced to the necessity of relying on his own resources. 
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His wife had a considerable jointure, and the zealous profes- 
sor, to induce her to invest it in this undertaking, convinced 
her that the Iliad and Odyssey were the work of King Solo- 
mon. Barnes appears to have believed that Bentley was his 
enemy, and had prevented the Queen from accepting the dedi- 
cation of his work. His preface accordingly overflows with 
an impotent rage, directed in part against Bentley, who, though 
not named, is mentioned as a "Zoilus,"a "homo inimicus." 
Bentley no sooner saw the publication, than he wrote a let- 
ter to Daveis, who was much the friend of Barnes, handling 
the edition with great severity. This letter, however, was not 
made public at the time, but intended only to be shown to 
Barnes. It contains so happy a specimen of Bentley's skill 
in conjectural emendation, that we feel tempted to quote a 
paragraph. 

Before Barnes's time, in all the editions, the reading of 
Iliad xiv. 101, was as follows : 

AXKa wnomaviovaiv, igiorjaovai Sk %ag[iris. 
Barnes was offended with the hiatus, and boldly changed the 
text to aiiag, simply adding the note avrag, ita omnino pro 
aMix, ut olim. Of this correction, Bentley remarks as follows ; 

" So we have avxag, clapped in, pro imperio, only to avoid the 
hiatus of the two vowels alia a. Now, for this interpolation 
alone his book deserves to be burned. Let us examine into the 
passage a little. He translates it respicient, but says not a word 
to explain it. His friend Eustathius, to whom he owes the better 
half of his notes, knows not what to make of it, whether it 
be an - omaviovaiv, from omahw, otitw, i. e. aTioftkiy/ovoiv ; or 
ano-mavtovaiv, from mm, muivw, (fopovjxai, i.e. m^ovat, or from 
nh(o, Ttxaivo), i. e. nuToia&'^aovTai. But who ever heard of either 
onxalva or Ttxaivo) 1 Where does our Professor find either of 
them 1 He is wholly mute upon this word, which is ajiaj 
Xsyofitvop ; and yet the wretch would venture blindfold to put in 
aiiag. But the true reading is thus ; 

" AVK anonanxaviovaiv , egarjaovai ds %ag[ir]s. 
^Anonanxalvni. fut. nanTavoi, Ionice namccveco. HccjiTalvm comes 
forty times in Homer, and if he had been, as he thinks himself, 
McBonides seztus pavone exPythagoreo, he would have found out 
the explanation, which is clear, per se ; but I will prove it so 
by authority. Etymol. in Anomaiitvoq ' mtw, nnalvco, xctl namoivm 
nanxarovai, xal psta tiJ? iTQo&sascog and, omomavovai ; so it is 
printed indeed, but it is evident that he writ it anonanxaviovai, 
and had respect to this place, as Sylburgius well observes. 
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Again, Hesychius, in the right series, between dnonaS and 
anonotQ, has it thus, anontaviovaiv, nsQi^Xiif/ovai onmg q>iyo>aiv. 
Correct anoitanzaviovat, 7ztQi(i\iyov<si- He means this very pas- 
sage, as appears by the scholiast anomaviovai, r)ioi ig ring vavg 
emo6liij/ovai, i) aXXdxoat, o taxi, (fiviovxui. What says our Pro- 
fessor to this job? "lioyov 'SlfiTjyeloio tod tnXno BuqvhjiIoio, 
to foist in aviag of his own head, and so, quantum in se, extin- 
guish the true reading for ever, which, while dXXd was preserved 
in the text, might some time be retrieved." 

This, bating the personal coarseness (barely palliated by 
the fact that the critique was not designed for the public eye) , 
is written with a sunbeam. You behold the true, correction of 
a corrupted line of Homer eruted, — disinterred from out of the 
rubbish of two depraved texts, of the Etymologicum Magnum 
and Hesychius. No man doubts, that it is the line as Homer 
wrote it ; — but what must have been Bentley's satisfaction, 
when, sixteen years afterwards, his nephew wrote him from 
Rome, " There are two or three Homers here (manuscripts) 
that have better readings than Barnes's edition. In the best 
of them I looked at that fine emendation of yours, all' 
anonamaviovm, and found it exactly and plainly so, and a 
scolion upon it ! " Life has few things, humanly speaking, 
that can be compared with finding a conjectural emendation 
confirmed by a good manuscript. 

At the close of the year 1711, and ten years after he had first 
projected his edition of Horace, it was at length completed. 
It was accompanied with a dedication to the Earl of Oxford, 
and a preface describing the manner in which he had execut- 
ed the work, and the requisites for a consummate critic. 
The dedication was a piece of the loftiest classical panegyric, 
and, as Bentley had been a supporter of the former ministry, 
reflected no great credit on his political consistency. 

The preface was arrogant and dictatorial, and well calcu- 
lated to awaken the wrath of all but those who were willing to 
acknowledge a dictator in the republic of letters. His emen- 
dations were incorporated into the text ; they amounted to 
between seven and eight hundred, and Bentley commends, in 
the highest terms, his candor and moderation in having reject- 
ed about twenty, which he had adopted, when, as we observ- 
ed, he first published the text. His annotations were chiefly 
written in the space of about five months ; and Bishop Monk 
thinks that he must have condensed into that period a greater 
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amount of labor, than into any other equal space in his life. 
Besides the serious offence likely to be given by his altera- 
tions in the readings of the text, he changed the orthography 
in conformity with the manuscripts, in words like volgus, divom, 
auris (in the accusative plural), and others ; an alteration which, 
in so familiar an author as Horace, offended the eye. Some 
of his emendations are unquestionably just. Many are sup- 
ported by reasons of great plausibility, which almost extort 
consent ; the greater proportion are unquestionably ground- 
less ; but all supported by a profusion of learning, or a shrewd- 
ness of argument, which, if it does not convince, fascinates 
and bewilders the judgment. The edition raised up a host 
of critics great and small, who attacked it in English and Lat- 
in, and in every point. It was, however, soon exhausted 
and a reprint called for, which was in all respects amended. 
It is a literary production, which it is impossible to bring to 
any standard of works of (he same class ; a work of its own 
kind, which cannot be praised or blamed without great quali- 
fication ; a work which no other man could have executed but 
Bentley, and replete with faults which the meanest of his crit- 
ics was able to detect. 

A somewhat ludicrous instance of the manner, in which he 
laid himself open to exposure, by the painstaking accuracy of 
humbler men, occurred in his preface. After having stated, 
in a boastful manner, in how little time his annotations were 
prepared ; he adds, " Sic tamen, uti spero, ut nee sermo- 
nis puritatem, nee ordinis lumen, neque rationum vim et 
perspicuitatem, vel in his «vroa^«5/o(sdesideres." One of the 
most learned of his critics, John Ker, a schoolmaster, publish- 
ed an examination of his Horace, in which he observes, that 
this very boast of the purity of his Latin style is expressed in 
language of doubtful purity. Puritas is found only in a writer 
of recent age and poor authority ; and, admitting the word to 
be good, sermonis puritas is an English idiom. The Latin 
style of Bentley was fluent, vigorous, and clear, but not ex- 
quisitely correct. 

It is a somewhat curious circumstance, that among those, 
who commended the new edition of Horace, was Bentley's 
old antagonist Atterbury, the chief of the Boylean wits, now 
raised to the head of Christ Church, Oxford. A letter is pre- 
served by Bishop Monk, in which Atterbury thanks Bentley 
for "the noble present of one of his new edition of Horace," 
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and declares that it is every way equal to the public expecta- 
tion. 

In 1713, appeared the second edition of the Principia men- 
tioned above ; and at the close of the preface, Professor Cotes, 
who had been selected by the illustrious author to prepare 
this edition,* bestows upon Bentley, in the highest terms of 
panegyric, the credit of having procured its publication. A 
handsomer eulogium could not well be bestowed, and it came 
at a time when it was peculiarly welcome, to console him un- 
der the adverse aspect of his academical litigation. Still more 
important was the public favor, which crowned his reply to 
Collins's Discourse on Free Thinking, which appeared in 
1713. This plausible and insidious work of Collins called 
out a multitude of opponents, among the ablest of whom were 
Hoadly and Whiston. But the remarks of Bentley, under the 
title of Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, threw every thing else into 
the shade. Collins had made a considerable display of clas- 
sical learning, and this was the portion of the work, which 
Bentley of all men was best calculated to expose. This 
work contains the famous passage relative to the composition 
of the poems of Homer, (quoted in our Number for July, 1835, 
page 255,) in which Bentley seems to adopt the theory, which 
has been more formally propounded in recent times by Wolf. 
We do not find, however, as we have already hinted, that his 
remarkable suggestion to this effect was pursued into its con- 
sequences by himself, or that it has attracted, to the extent that 
might have been expected, the attention of the learned in 
England. 

In 1716, he projected a critical edition of the New Testa- 
ment, to contain a text rectified by manuscripts, citations, 
and versions. Dr. Hare, in a pamphlet entitled " A Clergy- 
man's Thanks," written on occasion of the reply to Collins, 
had invited Bentley to undertake this great work ; and Wet- 
stein, who afterwards earned so distinguished a reputation him- 
self, as an editor of the Greek Testament, was urgent with 
Bentley to devote himself to this noble enterprise.- He made 
up his mind to do so, and announced his intention to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in a published epistle. The design was 
universally approved, and considerable progress made by 
Bentley toward its execution. It remained, however, among 

* When Cotes died prematurely, Sir Isaac Newton pronounced upon him 
this splendid and memorable panegyric, " Had he lived, we should have 
known something." 
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his abortive plans, and was left for more diligent or single-hearted 
laborers in the field of learning. He collated himself some 
manuscripts within his reach, and caused others to be collated 
at Paris. In 1720, proposals for publishing the edition by 
subscription were issued. This paper contained, in consid- 
erable detail, a plan of the work. No alteration was to be 
made in the text. It was to have been executed in two folio 
volumes. These proposals were criticized, with great asperity, 
by Conyers Middleton, but a large subscription was obtained. 
Bentley desired to obtain leave of the Government to import 
his paper from Holland, and was much mortified by the re- 
fusal. He continued, however, to labor upon the great work 
at intervals, and in the opinion of Bishop Monk awaited only a 
collation, which he took measures to obtain, of the Vatican 
manuscript, to commence the publication. This did not ar- 
rive till the growing infirmities of age unfitted him for the 
laborious enterprise. About the same time, a plan was in agi- 
tation for a series of editions of the classics, in usum principis 
Frederici, to have been executed by Bentley in rivalry of the 
Delphin editions of France ; but, before the arrangement was 
matured, a change in the ministry occasioned its abandon- 
ment. 

In 1717, the office of professor of divinity, the most valu- 
able and respectable at Cambridge, was vacated, and Bentley 
aspired to the succession. He compassed this object by a 
succession of manoeuvres, which form a singular contrast with 
the character of the place. His prelection on the day preced- 
ing his choice, was an examination, on critical grounds, of the 
authenticity of 1 John v. 7. This discourse, though believed 
by Bishop Monk to be in existence, has never been printed. 
Its purport is satisfactorily ascertained to have been adverse 
to the text. In the same year, and on occasion of the visit 
of King George to Cambridge, Bentley drew upon himself 
new controversies and troubles, by exacting an unusual fee 
for the creation of Doctors of Divinity. This was the griev- 
ance, which called into activity Conyers Middleton, one of 
the most successful and untiring of Bentley 's enemies. In 
1718, his opponents in the University so far prevailed as to 
inflict on him the extraordinary indignity of a privation of his 
degrees. They were restored by virtue of a peremptory 
mandamus from the crown, in 1724. 

In 1724, the bishopric of Bristol was offered to Bentley by 
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the Duke of Newcastle, then just commencing his ministerial 
career. It was declined in consequence of the inadequacy of 
the income. His Grace inquired what sort of preferment he 
desired or expected, and Bentley replied, " Such preferment as 
would not induce me to desire a change." It has generally 
been the policy of the British Government, at least for the last 
century, not to confer the highest and most influential posts 
in the hierarchy on persons of a temper so bold and uncom- 
promising, as that of our Aristarchus. An able, dignified, 
and unimpassioned administration of the Church, appears to 
have been deemed the first object to be secured, in selecting 
its high dignitaries. 

At this time, Bentley engaged in one of his chief literary en- 
terprises, the edition of Terence. He had long contemplated 
this work, but its execution had been interrupted by his aca- 
demical controversies. It was now called forth by the indig- 
nation, which was excited in his mind at the appearance of 
an edition of Terence by Dr. Hare. A strong friendship had 
formerly existed between them, and, as we have already 
stated, on the appearance of Bentley's reply to Collins, Hare 
had made it the subject of a warm eulogium, entitled " A Cler- 
gyman's Thanks." Bentley, however, had occasion after- 
wards to suspect, that Hare had delayed, and thereby prevent- 
ed the execution of the project already alluded to, of an 
edition of the Classics, in usum Frederici principis, to have 
been prepared by Bentley on an allowance of a thousand 
pounds per annum. This unkind office, though it did not at 
once produce a rupture, broke off their intimacy. Other 
matters of offence had occurred, and wrought Bentley's mind 
into a feeling of entire alienation. In this state of things, 
Hare's edition of Terence appeared. Although a good Latin 
scholar, Hare had no knowledge of the niceties of the Teren- 
tian metres, except that which Bentley, in the days of their 
friendship, had imparted to him. A prolix and elaborate dis- 
sertation on metres, was prefixed to his edition, evincing the 
late-taught amateur rather than the thoroughly-trained scholar. 
The text was deformed by lines marking off the scansion of 
the verses ; and, from an unlucky misapprehension of one of 
the canons which he had derived from the oral instructions of 
his master, Bentley, one species of verse was invariably mark- 
ed wrong. 

Bentley was provoked by this interference with a classic, 
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which he had announced his purpose of editing, — by 
the ostentatious use of the learning not well acknowledged, 
which had been borrowed from himself, — and some pretty in- 
telligible personal allusions of no very obliging character in 
the dedication. He immediately resolved to crush the work 
of Hare by a rival edition ; and instantly executed the pur- 
pose, with a scarcely conceivable vigor of will and promptness 
of learning. He corrected the text in nearly a thousand 
places, assigning the reasons in his notes. These he despatch- 
ed, at the rate of a comedy a week. In order to point out 
the metrical system of Terence, the first syllable of every 
dipodia was marked with an acute accent, throughout the 
book. The Terence labors with the fault which besets 
all Bentley's editions, a rashness of emendation ; but it is 
the almost unanimous opinion of the learned, that this fault 
is less apparent in this, than in any other of his editions. 
The notes were the vehicle of a perpetual warfare with his 
rival Hare, made more irritating by the constant suppression 
of his name, and the emphatic designation of vir eruditus when 
any gross error was to be castigated. The dissertation on the 
metres of Terence, prefixed to the work, under the somewhat 
affected name of Schediasma, comprehends, in nineteen pages, 
the whole learning of the subject, in reference to which Bent- 
ley enjoys the reputation of an inventor ; and is as admirable 
a specimen of his peculiar talent as the compass of his works 
affords. Had Bentley stopped with his Terence, it would 
have been a monument to his fame. Unfortunately, Hare 
had announced an edition of Phaedrus ; and, resolving to antici- 
pate him, Bentley appended to his Terence, a hastily revised 
text of Phaedrus, swarming with emendations, of which scarce 
a shadow of defence was attempted in a few meagre notes. 
This unfortunate appendix gave to Hare, and the other ene- 
mies of the great critic, a considerable advantage in the virulent 
attacks on his publication, which poured from the press. 
During the progress of the quarrel, Dr. Hare was advanced 
to the deanery of St. Paul's, and in about a year after to the 
bishopric of St. Asaph. A dispute between a dignitary of 
his rank and a Professor of Theology, carried on with such 
asperity, upon a topic so foreign to their profession, is re- 
ported to have given much scandal; and, in particular, Sir 
Isaac Newton is said to have complained, that two such 
divines should " be fighting with one another about a play- 
book." 
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A year or two after this period, Sir Isaac Newton died. 
Berkley's intimacy with him continued to the last ; and upon 
his death the following epitaph for his monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey was suggested by the great critic. 

Hie quiescunt ossa et pulvis 

Isaaci Newtoni. 

Si qua?ris, quis et qualis fuerit, 

Abi: 

Sin ex ipso nomine reliqua novisti, 

Siste paulisper 

Et mortale illud philosophic numen 

Gratci mente venerare. 

In 1731, a serious accident happened to the Cottonian 
library, which, like all the royal libraries, was under Bentley's 
charge. A fire broke out in the night of October 23d, that 
threatened the destruction of this invaluable collection. Bent- 
ley happened to be in town, and hastened to rescue from the 
flames what he justly considered the palladium of the library, 
the Alexandrian manuscript of the Scriptures. Dr. Freind, 
a witness of the fire, gives a ludicrous description, in a letter, 
of his figure, coming out of the house in his night-gown, in 
his great wig, with his codex under his arm. The number of 
volumes destroyed, or greatly injured, did not, however, ex- 
ceed two hundred. 

Bentley had now reached the age of threescore years and 
ten. His fate was soon to be decided by the House of Lords 
on appeal from the lower tribunal, and at this juncture he con- 
ceived the disastrous idea of his edition of Paradise Lost. It is 
said, that the first notion of an edition of Milton, to be correct- 
ed on the hypothesis, that numerous errors had crept into the 
text, in consequence of the blindness of the poet, occurred 
to Fenton, one of Pope's assistants in the translation of the 
Odyssey, who actually published an edition of Paradise Lost, 
on this principle. Bentley was struck with the idea. It har- 
monized with his taste for conjectural criticism, and he gave 
out that he meditated such an undertaking. At this juncture, 
Queen Caroline expressed a wish, that he should publish 
an edition of the immortal British epic ; and interpreting this 
wish into a command, he rushed to the execution of the 
work. 

He proposed to reduce Paradise Lost to his own standard 
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of taste, by freely altering, or wholly omitting, every thing 
which he deemed amiss ; not indeed disturbing the text ex- 
cept by his italics, brackets, and corrections placed in the 
margin ; the reasons of the changes to be contained in the 
notes. Conscious - that the bold procedure, contemplated by 
him, would revolt the admirers of Milton, he resorted to the 
pestilent hypothesis of an ignorant, conceited, and audacious 
editor, who, taking advantage of the poet's blindness, foisted 
all sorts of impertinences into the text. The shallowness of 
this theory (if theory it could be called) is as evident as its 
audacity ; since it supposes that the poem, as printed, was 
never read over to its author. Once possessed of this un- 
happy machinery, Bentley takes a pleasure in loading his 
imaginary editor with every species of reproach, which, by 
every one who rejects the miserable assumption, — that is, by 
all mankind, — must immediately be considered as heaped by 
Bentley on Milton himself. In this way the edition, with 
a precipitation worthy of the villanous plan, was hurried 
through the press. 

Had Bentley possessed qualifications for the work ; had 
he been gifted with poetic genius, or taste for the beauties 
of poetry, or even sound, sober sense ; he might, with his 
woful doctrine of a fraudulent editor, have still wrought out a 
result, a little less despicable. He might have fastened 
judiciously on the unquestionable blemishes of the divine 
work, and modestly proposed his corrections. But he was, 
for a wonderful genius, singularly destitute of capacity for 
the task. Where all mankind but himself beheld gorgeous 
beauties, Bentley saw nothing but the pompous absurdities 
of his fictitious editor. By a singular perversity, he under- 
values the only thing in Milton, which he was able to ap- 
preciate, his affluence of classical allusion ; and the passages 
where this is poured forth are the favorite objects of his 
spleen. He seemed desperately set to illustrate his own 
remark in early life, that "no man was ever written out of 
reputation but by himself," and the united attacks of all his 
adversaries never did half so much, as this doleful edition 
of Milton, not merely to throw suspicion on all his other 
critical labors, but to impair his character as a man of sense. 
Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Milton, speaks of the notion of 
a fictitious editor with singular severity. He calls it "a sup- 
position rash and groundless, if Bentley thought it true ; and 
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vile and pernicious, if, as is said, he in private allowed it to be 
false." We should gladly, if our limits permitted, extract the 
whole of what is said of this ill-starred performance in 
Bishop Monk's work. The painful topic is handled with 
candor and impartiality ; but we dwell upon it with regret, 
and almost wish that dotage could be pleaded in excuse 
for the unhappy performance. We intended to present a 
few specimens of the work, but it is too bad to be quoted. 

Bentley's character and station were now, as we have 
observed, to be decided by the House of Peers. It was 
an anxious moment, but he was not without friends. Among 
the most able was Lord Carteret, who appears, by literary 
sympathy alone, to have been led to interest himself in 
Bentley's fortunes. Bentley, on his visits to London, often 
spent an evening with Lord Carteret. One day, old Lady 
Granville, the mother of his Lordship, reproached her son 
with keeping the country clergyman, who was with him the 
night before, till he icas intoxicated. Lord Carteret denied 
the charge ; upon which the lady replied, that the clergyman 
could not have sung in so ridiculous a manner, unless he had 
been in liquor. The truth of the case was, that the singing, 
thus mistaken by her ladyship, was Dr. Bentley's endeavour to 
instruct and entertain his noble friend, by reciting Terence, 
according to the true cantilena of the ancients. 

In due time the case was argued with great ability in the 
House of Lords, and a preliminary question was decided 
unfavorably to Bentley ; but the final action of the Peers was 
deferred to another session. They at length decided in 
favor of the visitatorial power of the Bishop of Ely. The 
case was accordingly a second time heard by him, and a 
decree finally pronounced by the Bishop, deposing Bentley 
from the mastership of the College. The intrepid Aristar- 
chus defied the power of the Bishop, and resisted the execu- 
tion of the decree. Application was made to the Court of 
King's Bench for a mandamus to enforce its execution. New 
technical difficulties were conjured up by the master, who 
contrived to keep the ministers of the law, civil and 
ecclesiastical, at bay, till finally the Bishop died, and all the 
proceedings died with him. 

Just before his cause was remanded by the House of 
Lords to the Bishop of Ely, Bentley planned an edition of 
Homer ! His principal object was to reform the versification, 
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the harmony of which is perpetually impaired by open vowels 
and other metrical defects. This was to be accomplished 
by the aid of manuscripts, quotations, and scholiasts, and 
particularly by the introduction of the iEolic digamma. It 
would of course be impossible to enter into the details of 
the curious learning relative to this subject. It is sufficient 
to say, that it is now admitted by scholars, that the iEolic 
digamma was one of the original sixteen Cadmsean letters ; that 
the Homeric poems were probably composed while it was still 
in use ; that from the roughness of its sound or some other 
cause, it was gradually disused, sooner in some parts of 
Greece than others, being latest retained in the region where 
the iEolic dialect prevailed. Having wholly dropped out of 
use in Athens, before the poems of Homer were committed 
to writing, they now appear without it. Whether there was any 
traditionary pronunciation which supplied its place in digam- 
mated words, as used by the Ionics and Attics, so as to avoid 
the hiatus now occasioned by its absence, it is in vain to 
inquire. Of this lost digamma, some mention is made by 
the ancient grammarians ; and certain Latin words, like ver, 
vicus, vinum, were understood to represent it, as it existed 
in the Greek words from which they are derived. 

Bentley's sagacity perceived that the offensive hiatus in 
Homer constantly recurred in the same words, some of which, 
he was led to believe, from the slender accounts we have of 
the iEolic digamma, were written with that element. By 
trying the experiment of inserting the consonant in all those 
words wherever they occurred in Homer, he found that, in 
a great majority of cases, he succeeded in improving the 
versification. On proceeding to make the same insertion, in 
other words where the metre required support, his success 
was too general to be ascribed to accident, and proved to a 
demonstration the truth of his discovery. At the same time, 
this restoration of the true orthography of so many words 
enabled bim to correct numerous faulty verses, with perfect 
success and certainty. It must be remembered, to the credit 
of Bentley's sagacity, that this discovery was made, at a 
time, when much less was known of the orthography of the 
Greek than at the present day. Some ancient grammatical 
works have been brought to light, since his time, from which 
we find that several words, written with a digamma by Bent- 
ley, were so used by the primitive Greeks ; and inscrip- 
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tions, discovered in portions of Greece, where it remained 
longest in use, confirm the practice. Sir William Gell found 
an inscription in the territory of Elis, containing the digamma 
seven limes in ten lines, and some of the words were those 
marked with a digamma by Bentley. 

Bentley seems to have satisfied himself of the existence of 
this lost letter as early as 1713, but he was not yet prepared 
to announce it to the world. His steady friend, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, having undertaken an edition of Homer, Bentley 
communicated his discovery to him, and one of the last 
notes which Clarke lived to write, being on the sixteenth 
book, related tt^ this subject. This was in 1732, and about 
the same time, in his edition of Milton, in two Greek quota- 
tions the digamma appears, a capital F being made use of to 
represent it. This is about the only thing worth remember- 
ing in Bentley's Milton. The appearance of this letter, 
rising above the rest of the word, furnished Pope with the 
material for a sarcasm in the well known lines : 

" While towering o'er your alphabet, like Saul, 
Stands our digamma and o'ertops them all." 

In preparing for an edition of Homer, a bold undertaking 
at any age, but truly Herculean for the septuagenarian, he 
went through the two poems from beginning to end, availing 
himself of all the collations to which he had access, and cor- 
recting the text from the citations or references of scholiasts 
and grammarians. The digamma was applied throughout. 
Many lines were happily relieved of their metrical defects ; 
many skilfully amended ; some subjected to rough treat- 
ment ; many discarded. In short it is, upon the whole, hap- 
py, that Bentley did not publish his edition. His materials, 
being preserved, remain an illustrious monument of his learn- 
ing and sagacity ; and having been liberally imparted to 
Heyne, by the University of Cambridge, have been applied 
to the improvement of the Homeric text, with a more 
cautious judgment than the great critic himself would have 
brought to the task. The reverence with which Heyne 
speaks of Bentley's copy of Homer marked with his an- 
notations, and the generosity with which he ascribes a 
great share of the value of his edition to the use of Bent- 
ley's materials, reflect the highest honor on both these 
distinguished scholars, and contrast strongly with the attempts 
of Dawes to derogate from the merit of his master. The 
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reader, who would wish to inform himself more thoroughly on 
this interesting subject, will probably obtain his object from 
the Essay of Mr. Knight on the Greek alphabet, and his 
edition of Homer, and from the Excursuses of Heyne, sub- 
joined to the nineteenth book of the Iliad, and the authori- 
ties there cited. 

In 1739, Bentley determined to publish an edition of Ma- 
nilius, which he had prepared forty-five years before. 
This difficult and little studied writer was, from early life, a 
great favorite with Bentley. He is reported to have said, 
while yet a young man, that Ovid and Manilius were the only 
Latin writers of wit; an opinion which, when assailed for it by 
the Boyleans, he defended on the authority of Scaliger. 
Deeming the preparation of Homer an object sufficient to 
engross his time and strength, he committed the care of this 
edition to his nephew Richard. 

Not long after its appearance, Bentley appears to have 
been attacked with palsy. From this period, his literary 
labors seem to have been nearly or quite intermitted. His 
notes on Homer were finished for the press, as far as the sixth 
book of the Iliad, and there abruptly broken off. It was at 
this period, and while the veteran was alike unable to attack 
or defend, that Pope fell upon him in the Dunciad. In 
company with Drs. Clarke and Mead, he is made by the 
satirist to figure by the side of the small Grub-street fry, 
whom Pope took such infinite pains to show he regarded with 
indifference. Bentley's chief transgression, in Pope's eyes, 
was his having uttered the judgment, which all after time has 
confirmed, relative to his translation, that it is a beautiful 
poem, but that it is not Homer. For this, and some minor 
offences, after a very cautious approach, and alternately in- 
serting and suppressing his name in the Dunciad, he came 
down upon the toothless lion, in the last days of his life, 
with all his strength and fury. Unhappily the edition of 
Milton had given too just a provocation. In stimulating and 
assisting this attack of Pope, Warburton, who was able to 
appreciate Bentley's merit, which Pope was not, bore none 
too magnanimous a part. 

A very short time before his death, a singular confirmation 
was given of Bentley's sagacity and learning. Chishull had 
inserted in his Jlntiquitates Jlsiaticm an inscription from an 
ancient temple of Jupiter, at the entrance of the Euxine. 
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It had been separately copied long before by Wheeler and 
Spon, and Chishull printed the eight elegiac lines of which it 
consisted, in a somewhat corrected form. Hereupon, Bent- 
ley undertook still farther to correct them, and restore them 
to what he deemed their original condition. These cor- 
rections, having reached Chishull, were partly approved and 
partly rejected by him. It was unquestionably a pretty bold 
procedure to dispute the ocular testimony of two learned 
travellers separately given. In 1731, however, the original 
marble was brought to England, and found, extraordinary as 
the fact seems, to coincide precisely with Bentley's con- 
jectural emendations ! 

We have now gone through our meagre and imperfect 
sketch of Bentley's literary labors. Of the real labors of his 
life, his academical controversies, we have said next to no- 
thing, and in this omission we leave the greater part of his 
history untold. In his advanced age, he used to compare 
himself to "an old trunk, which if you let it alone, will last a 
long time ; but, if you jumble it by moving, will soon fall to 
pieces." Tradition in Cambridge has recorded, that he said 
he thought himself likely to live to fourscore, which was 
long enough to read every thing that was worth reading ; 
adding in his peculiar manner, 

"Et tunc magna mei sub tern's ibit imago." 

In January 1742, he completed his eightieth year. In 
June, he was still able to discharge some slight official duty ; 
but, about a month afterwards, he was seized with a pleuritic 
fever. He himself suggested, that his case required bleeding ; 
but Dr. Heberden, then a young physician, practising at 
Cambridge, would not venture on that remedy. The illness 
grew more alarming, Dr. Wallis was sent for from Stamford, 
but, before his arrival, the venerable patient had expired. 
Dr. Wallis is said to have expressed regret, that the opinion 
in favor of bleeding had not been complied with. He was 
buried in the College Chapel, and the place of his rest is in- 
dicated by a small square stone, with an inscription setting 
forth nothing but his name, his title as Professor, and the day 
of his death and his age. Even his rank, as Master of the 
College, is suppressed; — a circumstance which Bishop 
Monk ascribes to the ascendency, in the affairs of the 
College, possessed by his opponents, at the time of his 
decease. 
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We have scarcely alluded to the domestic relations and 
habits of Bentley. He was most happily married. His 
wife conciliated the respect even of her husband's enemies, 
and is alluded to with kindness in some of their most violent 
attacks. He was singularly fortunate in his children. They 
were three in number, and all that the fondest parent could 
desire. His son, Richard, was remarkably forward, and was 
admitted to Trinity College, under his father's eye, at the age 
of ten years. The other two children were daughters, of 
whom Joanna, the youngest, was the object of universal 
admiration for her beauty, wit, and accomplishments. She 
is said, from her earliest youth, to have captivated the hearts of 
the young collegians. Bishop Monk observes, with the caution 
due to so delicate a topic, that several hints lead him to infer, 
that this young lady inherited as large a portion of her father's 
spirit, as could be amiable in so charming a creature. She 
was his favorite child, and, having received from him the 
fondling appellation of Jug in her infancy, she continued to 
be called Jug Bentley, as long as she remained unmarried. 
Few beauties, even in a University, have ever been so much 
celebrated as this young nymph, and it was her fortune to 
have her praises first sung in her childhood. Byrom, a name 
well known in literary history, when a bachelor of arts at 
Trinity College, wrote for her amusement a pastoral, of 
which she was the Phcebe, which was afterwards inserted in 
the eighth volume of the " Spectator." This piece is still 
celebrated ; but some sagacious critics have discovered that 
it does not breathe the spirit of real passion ; one doubts that 
Colin was not truly in love with Phcebe, and another has 
discovered that Byrom was not serious in his attempt upon 
Miss Joanna's heart ; but, being a candidate for a fellow- 
ship, took this method of gaining the favor of the father. 
Had they compared the dates they would have found, that, 
when the pastoral appeared, poor little Phcebe was but eleven 
years old. This fascinating lady was the mother of Richard 
Cumberland ; and we know not better how to dispose of the 
entire topic of the domestic character of Bentley, than by 
referring to the beautiful description of it, which is given in 
the sprightly and once much read memoirs of his grandson. 
Did our limits admit, we would extract the passage. 

In declining to enter into a summary of Bentley's personal 
character, Bishop Monk, with great propriety, assigns, as one 
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reason for this omission, that his passions do not appear 
always to have been under the control, nor his actions under 
the guidance, of Christian principles ; that in consequence, 
pride and ambition, the faults to which his nature was most 
exposed, were suffered to run riot without restraint ; and that 
hence proceeded the arrogance, selfishness, obstinacy, and 
oppression with which, it must be confessed, his career was 
disfigured. This is moderately and candidly expressed. 
Bentley was a doctor and professor of divinity, and a theologi- 
cal lecturer, and the master of one of the great nurseries of 
the Christian church. But he led the life of a civilized 
Ishmael. His administration of the College was a long 
lawsuit ; his literary career a great quarrel ; and, in all his 
writings, it would probably be impossible to detect one burst 
of pure, glowing religious sentiment. He was not, however, 
deficient in certain amiable qualities of the heart ; and he 
retained, through all his warfare with, his associates, the friend- 
ship of some good and great men, — of Newton, of Clarke, 
and of Mead. He handled ably some topics of polemic 
theology, natural and revealed ; but did not, we fear, manifest 
in any part of his course, any portion of the humble spirit of 
practical Christianity. Bishop Monk bestows on him the 
epithet of the Prince of Scholars, and, if we were disposed to 
deny his title to this proud appellation, we should be at a loss 
to say who better deserves it. Of English and continental 
scholars there are hundreds, whose massy tomes contain 
stores of erudition, such as it is, more bulky than is to be 
found in the works of Bentley ; but the remark may be ap- 
plied to almost all of them, which was made by D 'Orville of 
de Pauw, — one of Bentley 's revilers, — "ex una Bentleii 
pagina plus discere licet, quam ex omni charta quam unquam 
Pavius commaculavit et disperdidit." * But it cannot be 
denied by his warmest admirers, that his talent and learning 
were, even in his literary studies, most wofully misapplied. 
Of that small portion of leisure for tranquil study, which his 
contentious spirit left, the greater part was wasted in prop- 
ping up, with boundless learning and a tact never surpassed, 
his arbitrary changes in the text of Latin poets. His/orte was 
unquestionably Greek ; and though he possessed an acuteness 
of verbal criticism, which has never been equalled, it is 

* D'Orvillii Vannus Criticus ; apud Heyn. Excurs. II, ad Lib. six. II. p. 
722. 
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greatly to be deplored, that he had not devoted himself to the 
elucidation of the really great questions, that present them- 
selves in the compass of Grecian literature. His Disserta- 
tion on Phalaris, written at the age of thirty-eight, is his 
greatest work. You there see what he might have done. 
All history, chronology, philosophy, geography, as well as 
language, lay open before him. He strikes a ray of light 
from every thing he touches. The corrupted text of 
the lexicographers of the monkish ages, — trashy, mutilated 
scholiasts, — tasteless epitomizers, — are made to furnish in- 
structive quotations from lost authors of the best days, and to 
pour light on important questions of fact. What might not 
Bentley have done with the great Homeric mystery, repro- 
ducing as he did one of the lost characters in which it was writ- 
ten ? It is plain, from the passage in the tract against Collins, 
that this grand theme had been revolved in his mind ; but, 
from his subsequent silence on a topic so important, we are 
inclined to think, that he saw reason to distrust the accuracy 
of the theory there intimated, at least in the unqualified form, 
in which he seems to have conceived it. The usefulness of 
Bentley was destroyed by the rewards of his labors. The 
promotion that raised him to the head of a college, plunged 
him fathom deep into a troubled sea, where, if his books 
were not absolutely drowned, they were sadly damaged. 
Had a smoother way been opened before him ; could he 
have mounted the path of honor unopposed, and redeemed 
his time and talents to tranquil studies, it is not easy for the 
imagination to place bounds to the brilliancy of his career. 
As it is, there is much about his greatness to reconcile hum- 
bler powers and smaller gifts to their peaceful mediocrity ; — 
and we see in the career of Bentley, that, as well in the in- 
tellectual as the active world, the allotments of Providence, 
however unequal they may seem, are distributed with righ- 
teous equity. Who would purchase the honors of Bent- 
ley with his controversies ; who would be the author of the 
Dissertation on Phalaris, pronounced as it is by Bishop Monk 
the most learned work of the Prince of Scholars, if he must 
at the same time be the editor of Bentley 's Milton ? 



